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GAMING, BETTING, LOTTERIES, AND 
| INSURANCE. 


Tuere needs but little apology for touching again upon 
a subject which has, from time to time, received much 
| attention in the pages of this Journal—that of Insu- 
rance. When a great truth has to be illustrated, the 
larger the number of analogies and contrasts which can 
be brought to bear upon it, the more intelligible will it 
become to those who are most concerned with it. The 
‘betting’ system of the present year, and the approach- 
ing Christmas ‘ distribution’ system, induce us to offer 
a few observations on the principle of chance or 
probability, as involved in many social speculations 
and amusements. Let us compare together playing, 
gambling, betting, lotteries, and insurance. 

Playing is an indefinite word ; it sometimes relates 
to a game of skill, sometimes to a game of chance, and 
sometimes to a combination of both. In order to dis- 
tinguish it from gambling, we will consider that the 
element of skill enters into the meaning of the words 


ments, both domestic and out-of-door, deserve this 
designation ; they demand either mental or bodily skill, 
or both. In cricket, in golf, in bowls, in archery, and 
in many other field-amusements, the player has to be 
on the alert, to have his eyes about him, and to have his 
nerves and muscles well strung and ready for action ; 
his hand has to achieve a certain task, his eye has to 
guide him, his legs—in some of these games—have to 
be in good running condition, and his judgment has to 
exercise a generalship over them all. So, in sports on 
|| or connected with the water, such as swimming, rowing, 


| 


play and playing. A very large number of our amuse- 


#§|| and skating, the physical powers—the strength and 


| suppleness of muscle—are the real players: they pro- 


duce the results; while the mind is a sort of superin- 
tendent or overlooker, seeing that all the component 
members of the body-corporate do their duty. 

Now, it is observable that skill has much more to 
do with these results than chance; and also that the 
persons engaged seldom care to bet or gamble respect- 
ing the conquest. The pleasure of playing is generally 
a sufficient reward. The cricketers admire and enjoy 
the skill with which a ‘slow bowler’ makes his ball 
creep up to the wicket, or the quickness of the wicket- 
keeper in ‘stumping’ the luckless batsman, or the 
energy with which a bat is so wielded as to get a 
‘four’ or a ‘five,’ or the beautiful ‘catch ’—for skill is 
always beauty to the initiated—which the ‘ long-field’ 
was enabled to make ; and‘though there may be a few 
bets among the bystanders, the players seldom indulge 
in such. So likewise in golf, bowls, archery, swimming, 
rowing, skating, and many other open-air sports, the 


reward is generally sought in the pleasure of the exer- 
cise itself. In pedestrianism, running, and a few other 
sports, we occasionally hear of gentlemen whose emula- 
tion impels to a contest, which they may spice with a 
bet of 100 guineas or so; but the competitors, in most 
instances where money passes, are poor men, who 
literally walk or run for their bread; the match is 
generally concocted by a tavern-keeper, who plans it 
so as to make it a matter of business. The individuals 
who outrage nature by walking 1000 miles in 1000 
successive half-hours, and such-like feats, are mostly 
publicans’ protégés. 

In in-door games of skill, betting or gambling is, in 
like manner, least observable in those where chance 
exerts least disturbing effect. In chess—the prince of 
intellectual games—most players repel the very idea of 
a money-reward to the victor ; there are formal matches 
occasionally between clubs, or between the ‘ champions’ 
of different countries, in which a purse is played for as 
an exceptional case; there are a few leading men who 
derive a living by teaching the game, and with whom 
there is a sort of tacit agreement that they shall derive 
some advantage from the games they play; and there 
are a few persons at one or two of the chess-divans in 
London, who hold rather an unsatisfactory position as 
shilling-players ; but, generally speaking, it is well 


known that neither do chess-players play for money, - 


nor do the bystanders bet on the result. In draughts, 
billiards, and bagatelle, as in chess, skill exerts much 
more power than chance in bringing about victories 
and defeats; and although small sums of money are 
frequently played for, they are rather to pay for the 
use of the apparatus than as means of actual gain, and 
the wagers of lookers-on are few in number. 

Gambling, as distinguished from playing, we will 
interpret to mean those games or exercises in which 
chance assumes a more important character; and our 
object is to draw attention to the fact, that the money- 
motive increases as chance predominates over skill. 
We are not aware that dominoes and backgammon 
have much to answer for in this respect: the chances 
of the domino-player depend partly on the numbers 
which he happens to draw at the commencement of 
the game, and those of the backgammon-player partly 
on the successive throws of the dice; but the games 
themselves are of a very simple and fireside-like 
character, and the money-motive has but little to do 
with them. When we take a hasty glance at card- 
playing, however, we find an ascending series of chance- 
results. Whist is perhaps the most skilful of card- 
games, and the one in which least loss and gain may 
result from the most play. ‘The competitors may 
agree to play for a penny a corner, or for five guineas 
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a corner, according to their means; but considerable 
‘ observation, memory, and steadiness are 
req to get through a rubber; and these absorb 
much more of the players’ attention, than the coins 
which may ultimately reward their skill. But as we 
advance to those games where the deals are more 
frequent, where chance-distribution accordingly predo- 
minates more largely, where there is less scope for 
skill in averting the disasters consequent on an unfa- 
yourable allotment of cards, and where there is more 
excitement arising from these uncertainties of fortune 
—there and then do we find the money-element creeping 
up to the card-table. At 
card-playing—more extensively, ps, 
than Dieslent te introduced as one of the amuse- 
ments, the games of loo and speculation, in which 
chance predominates much more and skill much less 
than in whist, are attended by far greater losses and 
gains in money. The fast young man of fortune, 
who loses his money by card-play in a gambling- 
house, does not adopt the skilled-games: he is drawn 
into the chance-games by men who either cheat him, 
or are versed in the arithmetic of chances—what 
mathematicians call the doctrine of probabilities. 
* And so in other games than those played with cards : 
the greater the chances, the greater the losses. Dice 
have become quite associated with the gambler’s carecr. 
Here—except in such a game as backgammon—skill 
has no place, other than the skill of the cheater; the 
layer is at the mercy of the six sides of the little cube, 
Comme that whichever comes up t rules his 
fate; the man of education and the fool are reduced to 
an intellectual level, for each man’s mental power is 
confined to the rattling of two bits of ivory in a little 
box. The very absence of intellectual effort leaves 
room for the more excitable feelings, among which love 
of gain is a very prominent one. What the high-class 
gambler does, so does the gambler of low degree. Two 
prisoners have been known to draw straws for their 
rations as a stake or bet, the chance being which shall 
draw the longest straw out of a heap. The boys who 
played at pitch-and-toss in church-yards in Hogarth’s 
time were simply gamblers, neither more nor less ; and 
their scarcely-improved representatives at the present 


day do equal honour to that designation. The marble- 


les,’ ‘shoot in the ring,’ and ‘laggings out,’ are alto- 
gether a superior class of beings; they\are among the 
skilled boys of street-play ; their fingers may be dirty, 
but Jack Huggins, after winning Bill Jones’s marbles, 
is proudly conscious that something better than. mere 
chance has conducted him to victory. All the games— 
and they are numerous—in which a ball is made to 
roll without much aim or precision, and in which the 
position assumed by the ball determines the fortune of 
the player, come under the group of games of chance ; 
they may readily be, if not already so, made a vehicle 
for much gambling. 

Betting is a habit so foolish, that we scarcely know 
how to characterise it. It is either a strong mode of 
expressing a strong opinion, or it is blind devotion to 
the deity of accident. If AB positively asserts that the 
‘Duke of Wellington was born on the Ist of May, and 

CD as positively denies it, AB thereupon bets him a 

lling ; and, if the men are in earnest, they endeavour 
to seek out the truth. It is just possible that this 
incentive may lead to the discovery of actual facts 
relating to the disputed matter, but we cannot com- 
pliment the disputants on such being their pri 
object : the shilling is the vehicle of obstinacy or of self- 
glorification, as the case may be. But if EF bets GH 
that he will throw a hi number with two dice, 
there is not even this g of excuse; neither has 
the slightest ground for believing that he will be 

more fortunate than the other, and nothing better 


| paver who know all the knacks concerning ‘ three 


intellectual superiority is out of 
question. 

In most exam of betting, there is a certain, or 
rather an combination.of these two character. | 
istics. Ifa sporting-man bets 6 to 4 that Coombs will | 
vanquish Cole in a boat-rate, or that the Suffolk Stag 
will beat the American Deer in a foot-race, he jg 
supposed to have some ground for his wager from a 
personal knowledge of the powers of the respective 
antagonists; and so also in respect to a particular 
horse at Epsom, a particular pugilist in the ring, or 
a particular yacht at Cowes: knowledge or judgment 
is believed to be one element in the framing of his 
wager. But nineteen out of twenty—perhaps ninety- 
nine out of a hundred—who lay bets on such events, 
do not rely on their own judgment at all, but depend 
on the judgment of others. In the notorious betting 
vice of the present period, the betters, generally speak- 
ing, know nothing of the horses on which their bets are 
laid; they are told that Tattersall’s odds are 20 to 1 
against Wide Awake or Jenny Lind, and they bet 
the 20 or the 1, according as fancy rather than judg. 
ment may dictate. If these non-official betters, as we 
may term them, wager only with each other, one silly 
man would win just what another silly man would | 
lose; but the silly men are not left to themselves; | 
there are knowing ones at hand. Some men haye | 
such a tact in calculating odds, that they can ‘make a | 
book’ before the race begins, or so adjust and balance | 
their wagers, that they will gain something whichever 
horse may win. If to cleverness they add rascality, | 
some among the number may tamper with the horse or | 
with the rider, so as to bend the result to their interest. | 

The credulity of betters is almost inconceivable. | 
Look at the pages of one or two of our London news- 
papers —there are dozens of advertisements relating 
to prophecies concerning the winning horse at a future 
race. It is instructive but mournful to read these 
advertisements, and to think that men will give money 
for such utterly worthless expressions of opinion; 
indeed, it is a discreditable fact, that some of the 
Sunday newspapers keep a prophet, whose paid office it 
is (apparently) to write columns of predictions con- 
cerning the results of future races; and the richest 
amusement—were it not for the painful circumstances 
which surround the whole system—may be derived 
from the logic which these prophets employ after the 
event, to shew that such or such a horse ought to have 
won, though he didn’t. The prophets and the betting- | 
office-keepers would die away, if the victims would | 
only exercise a little common sense. This will come by | 
painful experience ; for the closing of betting-shops on | 
the morning after a race, by unmasking the swindlers, | 

| 
| 


will open the eyes of the victims. The nature of the | 
prophetic ‘tip’ or ‘pick’ was curiously illustrated in | 

an article in this Journal about two years ago.* Our 
object here is simply to shew that, in betting as well | 
as in playing and gambling, blind chance rather than ! 
skill is the basis on which money is ventured and lost. || 
Lotteries, with their subvarieties of raffles and dis- || 
tributions, are obviously beyond the region of skill, 
so far as regards the motives of ,those who throw || 
money into them. ‘There is no merif or skill whatever | 
exercised by those who draw the lots; and if only the | 
public were concerned, one person would simply gain | 
| 


what another loses. But there are others besides the 
public. When lotteries were legal—as they still are in || 
some countries—the government took care that the 

aggregate of the prizes should be less than the aggregate 

of the sums paid for tickets. So it is with many raffles; | 
so it is with the wheel-of-fortune in a bazaar at a | 
watering-place ; and so it notoriously is in respect to | 
the distributions got up by many retail-tradesmen at 
the present day. 


* No. 349, New Series, p. 145. a 
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respect to the lotteries of the Art-Union So- 
their effect upon art, much controversy has 
and we will not here enter upon this subject; 
tradesmen’s distributions are matters too 
curious to remain unnoticed. There are goose-clubs, 
coal-clubs, plum-pudding-clubs, hat-clubs, clothes- 
clubs, and others of a similar kind, which are not lot- 


tes how many weeks at, say sixpence 
a week, will pay him well for his commodities ; he issues 
a flaming prospectus; and if the payments are made 
at a public-house—which is often the case—there is 
extra profit from the drink consumed on the occasion. 
But many of the distributions are really lotteries, in 
which the members have little or no hold on the honesty 
of the speculator. Twelfth-cake distributions have 
become quite customary ; there was one last Christmas, 
in London, in which the members comprised so many 
thousand persons, that the Hanover Square Rooms— 
how are the mighty fallen !—were hired for the purpose 
of the allotment. 

There is a distribution now before a ‘discerning 
public,’ so curious in its way, that we must offer a few 
words respecting it. Of the who and the where we shall 
say nothing, further than that the speculator is a 
publican in a thickly-inhabited part of the metropolis. 
First, then, there is to be an allotment of 10,000 
shares, at a shilling each; and shortly before Christmas- 
day there is to be a drawing for prizes, at the pub- 
lican’s house. The prizes are to be somewhat under 
700 in number—1 to about every 15 shares. But the 
remaining fourteen-fifteenths are not to be really value- 
less dismal blanks—O dear, no!—the holder of every 
such unsuccessful share is entitled to fourpennyworth 
of ale or gin. But the prize-holders, what are they to 
get? The list of prizes is a rich curiosity in its way. 
The first prize consists of a ‘ best-cabin free-passage to 
Australia,’ with the materials for a jollification to a 
party of twelve friends before the emigrant’s departure: 
the said materials comprising a turkey, a goose, joints 
of meat, pudding ingredients, and a dazzling array of 
bottles of wine and spirits. ‘The second prize consists 
of a ‘second-cabin free-passage,’ with the wherewithal 
for a less ostentatious ‘spread.’ The third is a suit of 
bran-new clothes, ‘made to measure,’ together with a 
gold watch and chain; and another prize, as a com- 
panion to this, entitles the holder to the silk, satin, 
ribbon, and other materials for a lady’s dress. A 
fourth consists of a bedroom-set of furniture; to 
which a fifth and a sixth append sundry articles of 
furniture for the parlour and the kitchen. Then come 
several prizes, in which a ton of coal is among the 
treasures; while geese and sucking-pigs seem to be 
scattered around with a liberal hand. But in seven- 
eighths of all the prizes, the characteristic bottle of 
gin, or bottle of rum, is very prominently announced: 
accompanied in some cases by a goose, a duck, a fow), 
or a leg of mutton, but more frequently left alone in 
its glory. 

Now. the publican is doubtless clever enough to make 
a good market out of all this. Even supposing there 
to be no more than 10,000 shares issued—a very doubt- 
ful matter, indeed—and the sum received to be just 
L.500 — reduced to 1.333 by the fourpennyworths of 
ale or spirits; it is quite certain that the cost of the 
emigrant tickets, clothes, furniture, jewels, coals, pro- 
visions, and drink, will be so as to leave a 
comfortable margin; for there is no auditor of 
accounts appointed ; and as to the wine, spirits, and 
ale, there will be his customary profit on them. 
he can ‘cook’ his own accounts, why not cook them 
till they are nicely done to his own taste ? 

Insurance.—It may be thought that we have given 
more importance to this distribution than it deserves ; 


but it is built upon a habit or tendency which, if 


properly fostered, would lead to insurances instead of 
distributions ; and it thus becomes useful as a link in 
our chain of reasoning. It is a salutary habit to lay 
aside small weekly sums, for articles not immediately 
wanted. A coal-club or a clothes-club, if honestly 
managed, need not be otherwise than good; for the 
purchases may possibly be made at wholesale prices, 
and the mode of weekly payment be made very con- 
venient for the members ; and a plum-pudding arrange- 
ment with a speculative grocer may possibly give a 
workman’s family a Christmas-feast for which he has 
paid by easy weekly sixpences. But the very same 
shillings and sixpences, if invested in one among the 
many kinds of life-insurance, would lay a foundation for 
permanent benefits, calculated greatly to raise the moral 
dignity and independence of the person so investing. 
It cannot be too strongly urged, that these same shil- 
lings and sixpences would suffice to do this work. Free- 
hold societies are now pointing out how a shilling a 
week for ten years will purchase frechold land enough 
for a small house ; ingurance-offices shew, that if a young 
man resolutely lays aside a shilling a week, he can 
insure L.100 to a wife or family when his death leaves 
them without support ; or that if he lay aside a shilling 
a week when his son is born, he may have L.50 when 
the boy reaches the apprenticing-age of fourteen; or 
that if he pays a shilling a week till, say the age of 
yg can secure a small annuity for the rest of 
is life. 

But besides the salutary tendency to lay aside small 
weekly sums, exemplified in the distributions, the 
small tradesmen’s clubs, and so on, there is the less 
salutary but more general love of the excitement result- 
ing from chance, hazard, fate, or luck, exemplified im 
gambling, betting, and lotteries. Now, life-insurance 
is a chance-game based on certainties, and intended not 
that one man should win at another’s expense, but that 
the severity of any one man’s loss may be mitigated by 
diffusion among a large number, on each of whom the 
share of the transferred burden presses very lightly 
indeed. The object is, therefore, much more lofty and 
humanising than that of the narrow and selfish tendency 
just adverted to; but even here, if a man likes to place 
it on so low a level, there is plenty of doubt and uncer- 
tainty about life-insurance. No actuary would venture 
to say that John Smith, aged 55, will die at the age of 
72; but any and every actuary, founding his estimate 
on the voluminous returns and tables of the Registrar- 
General, would declare it an even probability—or what 
the better will call an ‘ even-wager’—that John Smith 
will die about the age mentioned ; or that men of 55, 
taking one with another, appear to have about seven- 
teen years of life yet in them. If John and Jane marry 
when each is aged 25, he would be a bold man who 
would state that the couple would have 27 years of 
married life together; and yet an insurance-office 
would make such a supposition the basis of calculation 
for an insurance on their two joint-lives: founded on 
the circumstance that, on comparing many millions of 
cases of marriages at different ages, certain averages 
—-strikingly uniform in successive years—are met 
with, and are found to be sufficient guiding-lights. 

If a man chooses to regard life-insurance as a w 


ager 
made by the insurers concerning who shall live longest, — 


and if he finds excitement under the idea that it is 
betting or gambling, there certainly are the elements 
of such ; for though men at 55 have the probable con- 
tingency mentioned above, yet John Smith may defy 
any one to shew that he, individually, will die at 72; and 
there is thus the kind of uncertainty which gamblers 


As | are supposed to love so much. But this is too low an 


aspect of the case to be borne more than a single 
moment, by way of illustration. What we have to 
insist upon is, that life-insurance singularly combines 
the best features of these several habits or usages, 
and avoids their worst. We cannot eradicate men’s 
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tendencies, but we can sometimes bend them; and it 
may possibly be useful to compare, as we have attem 
to do in this paper, the different directions into w 
one or two particular tendencies may be turned, as 
7? means of finding which is the most worthy to be 
And it is not simply life-insurance that 
lies spread out before us; there are fire-insurance, 
ship-insurance, railway-accident insurance, general- 
accident insurance, honesty-insurance (guarantee 
societies), annuity and endowment purchases, benefit, 
land, and building societies (always supposing them 
to be both honestly and skilfully conducted), savings- 
banks, penny-banks—all are modes in which one 
of two tendencies may be exercised: that of perio- 
dically laying by small sums for future purposes; or 
of speculating on future events which may be almost 
certain in the aggregate, but which are chance in 
respect to any one individual. Gambling, betting, 
and lotteries, are but poor modes of bringing these 
tendencies into action. 


*% 


DONNINGTON HALL. 


Tue remembrance of my first departure from home, 
and of the wretchedness I endured at the separation 
from parents and brothers and sisters, is still freshly 
impressed on fny memory, though I am an old woman 
now, and then I was a blooming girl of fourteen. I 
had been brought up in a rough way, which my father’s 
straitened circumstances compelled, as we were a large 
family to provide for; and though my own grief was so 
overwhelming at leaving them all, and I wept bitterly 
when bidding farewell to the wilderness of a garden, 
@rodden down by many little feet (boys at cricket, and 
girls at hide-and-seek), yet grown-up wise folks affirmed, 
that I was thrice fortunate in being selected to visit a 
rich aunt—our father’s half-sister—a lady whom we 
never saw, but whose very name always impressed us 
with a feeling of awe. By report, we knew she resided 
in a grand house far away, and that she had more 
money at command than she knew what to do with; 
moreover, that she had no children of her own— 
and that children were not admitted at Donnington 
Hall, where everything was kept in a state of high 
rvation, from the roof to the fish-ponds. Aunt 
DS esinaten had offered to take charge of a niece, until 
such period as our father’s affairs wore a more promis- 
ing aspect; and she selected me, as being in years 
rather beyond a mere child, and yet young enough to 
be easily managed. 
It certainly was a very kind and self-denying thing 
of Aunt Donnington to inflict upon herself the 
of a wild-conditioned girl’s presence; and I believe more 
than once she was half afraid of the bold step she had 
taken, for animal spirits often got the better of the 
good resolutions I had solemnly promised my dear 
mother to adhere to; and when the first surprise and 
novelty of my new situation by degrees wore away, 
and I became accustomed to the solemn stateliness 
and cold formality of Aunt Donnington and her ménage, 
oh, how I pined for the littered play-room at home 
—for the trodden-down garden, and for the pet-chickens 


‘and rabbits and guinea-pigs which overran it! I had 


is’ dreamed of such magnificence as Donnington 
displayed; and I felt inclined to courtesy to the 
grave-visaged, gray-headed man-servant who waited 
upon us, so great and pompous a personage he looked 
and moved. The Hall was an enormous brick-built 
square pile, cold within and cold without; there was 
not a chair out of place—there was not a speck or a 
spot to indicate habitation. The drawing-room was 
decorated with old and costly china, and with rich 
and rare silken curtains, on which Aunt Donnington 
set great store, but which were uncovered, with the rest 
of the thi only when company was "expected—an 
event of occurrence. Mr Donnington, who never 


spoke half-a-dozen words to me the whole time | | 
sojourned beneath his roof, and whose sole occupation | 
seemed to consist in taking down books from his 
library shelves, dusting them, and carefully replacing | 
them—(I never saw him read—the books were too | 
splendidly bound for that)—always took an airing | 
with his wife in a close carriage every day before 
dinner, and I was sometimes permitted to accompany 
them. They sat bolt upright in the corners of the 
chariot, looking neither to the right hand nor the left, | 
seldom speaking, and then only in monosyllables, as | 
we jogged along the dusty high-road at funereal pace, 
Once on such an occasion I ventured to remark—carried | 
away, I suppose, by the vividness of my recollections— | 
that we had a nice donkey at home, which trotted | 
quicker with us all by turns than their big horses did, | 
although they had so little to do! Mr Donnington 
ed me with sleepy astonishment, at my pre- | 
sumption in comparing his beautiful chestnut carriage. | 
horses with a hard-worked donkey #but my aunt being | 
always the spokeswoman, reproved me with acrimo- | 
nious solemnity for taking such a liberty; whereupon | 
I burst into a fit of passionate crying, and exclaimed | 
that I would go home. | 
‘Home indeed!’ replied Mrs Donnington; ‘ you don’t | 
know what you say, Ann Markham. There are more } 
mischief-loving boys and girls at home already than | 
your poor papa can provide for.’ 
‘We are not mischief-loving,’ I cried indignantly; | 
‘ nobody ever said we were mischief-loving.’ i 
‘I beg your pardon, Ann Markham,’ replied Mrs | 
Denndantes quietly, ‘ that is the report which reached | 
me. But hold your tongue, if you please.’ I dared | 
not disobey the command, but I wondered who had | 
said we were mischief-loving! 
One day passed just like another at Donnington | 
Hall—nothing to look forward to, nothing to expect; | 
and oh this heavy monotony for the companionless | 
young is very terrible. <A stern Abigail, as sour as | 
vinegar, assisted me to dress; I could have dressed | 
myself far more comfortably, but then not so tidily 


as Aunt Donnington required. She ushered me into | 


the library, where all the family assembled for morn- | 
ing-prayers: these over, a frugal breakfast succeeded 
—Mr Donnington read his newspaper, and I sat 
in another part of the room, conning my French | 
lesson, which Aunt Donnington heard me, with other | 
tasks, every forenoon, when she had completed her 
domestic arrangements. ‘Thin bread and butter, and | 
a glass of weak home-made wine, constituted the || 
luncheon at one o’clock: at two, we went out | 
to drive, or, if I did not accompany them on this | 
dismal expedition, the afore-named sour Abigail | 
accompanied me in a walk round the grounds, when, 
wo betide me, what a reproof was mine if I attempted i 
a skip or a frolic step! We dined at four, but I was | 
so fearful of committing some solecism in good-breed- 
ing, that I never had enough to eat; and many a time | 
I hungered for the piled-up dish of mealy potatoes, and || 
the huge brown loaf, which I had feasted off so daintily | 
at home. Here was silver and crystal, and delicate | 
confections—for Mr Donnington was fond of sweet | 
things—and servants waiting, and sparkling wines, and 
I was courteously invited to partake; but somehow | 
there was something wanting, and I shrank from the | 
invitation, ever since the first day when Mrs Donning- || 
ton had said: ‘I suppose, Ann, you never saw blanc- || 
mange before, much less tasted it?’ 
*O yes, ma’am,’ I replied blushing—I blushed for 
her, not for myself—‘ when we drink tea at the vicarage, || 
we ‘always have it for supper.’ 


‘ Ay, indeed; that is very kind of the parson: don't | 


you think so, Ann?’ 


‘Mr Howard, our clergyman, is a friend of papa’s, I | 
replied, ‘ and ae papa when he was better om I 
the,tears rose to my eyes, but | 


My heart swelled, 
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they were not seen, and had they been so, they would 
| not have been understood. 

Dinner over, Mr and Mrs Donnington dozed till tea- 
time; and I was conducted to a distant room, where 
stood an old piano, on which I was required to practise ; 
for Aunt Donnington made it a great boast, that she 
instructed me herself, both in useful and ornamental 
learning, though I made but slow progress under her 
tuition; , only rapid strides in acquiring 
knowledge saved me from the imputation of ‘ extra- 
ordinary stupidity’—an opinion which my aunt pro- 
mulgated, in extenuation of her own failure as a teacher. 
After tea, Mr and Mrs Donnington played at back- 
gammon until half-past nine; and during that interval 
I was permitted to work at my needle, an occupation 
I detested, but which my aunt said, every lady ought 
to excel in. At half-past nine came prayers; and at 
ten the household repaired to rest, and all was still for 
the night. 

Such was the routine of my daily life at Donnington 
Hall, a life I always look back to with a shudder; 
and I speedily became a nervous, ailing, weakly girl, 
terrified almost at my own shadow. I would have run 
away, but I did not know which road led towards home: 
about the distance I never thought; and, besides, I had 
promised my dear mother to behave well, and to try and 
please Aunt Donnington. Please Aunt Donnington! 
as well might one have tried to please a marble statue, 
for she had just as little feeling. I often wondered if she 
had ever been young herself, or if she was born into the 
world the grown-up, methodical, supercilious, cat-like 
personage she appeared to me, with a long lean figure, 
and a long lean face, and small gray cyes, and false 
curls pasted close down each side of her face. 

Donnington Hall was situated about four miles from a 
small watering-place, which has since risen to celebrity, 
but which, at the period alluded to, was not much fre- 
quented by idlers, those only affecting the spot who 
desired to combine retirement and renovation. It was 
quite an event at the Hall when a nephew of Mr Don- 
nington’s, lately married, brought his young wife to this 
watering-place for a short sojourn, accompanied by his 
sister, a Miss Prudence, whose name, I thought, corre- 
sponded wonderfully well with her demure appearance 
and manners—she being a spinster of uncertain age, and 
finding mighty favour in the eyes of Aunt Donnington, 
who pronounced Miss Prudence to be a person of high 
breeding. Not so was Mrs Johns pronounced. She 
was a pretty, fair little creature, full of restless anima- 
tion, and never disposed to remain quiet, except at 
those infervals when, by sudden fits and starts, she 
occupied herself with some light fancy-work; but the 
same piece of work was never twice seen in her hands. 
She examined everything ornamental with extraordinary 
interest and attention, and boldly pulled down scores 
of the superbly bound books, not even returning them 
to their places. This was a flagrant offence, and not 
easily forgiven; but then Mrs Johns was a favourite 
nephew’s wife, an heiress too, though both Mr and Mrs 
Donnington remarked, they would have liked to have 
known more of the lady and her kin previous to Johns 
taking the final step of matrimony. Yet this step being 
irrevocable, they must make the best of it; though the 
restless ways, and wild, loud laugh of the pretty bride, 
tried the forbearance of her pompous new connections. 
Polite hints or gently-insinuated remonstrances were 
equally futile: Mrs Johns’s sélf-possession and equa- 
nimity were imperturbable ; and her laugh—somehow 
| not a merry laugh—louder and more frequent. Mr Johns 
strongly resembled his uncle in externals, being a heavy, 
foolish-looking young man, and carrying personal 
dandyism to an excess. Miss Prudence was seldom long 
absent from the side of her sister-in-law, to whom her 
devoted attention was remarkable. 


dinner—they intending to proceed on their travels at 
an early hour next morning—that I had the misfortune 
to incur Aunt Donnington’s displeasure. I had been 
idle and troublesome, and she declared I should be 
punished by wearing at dinner the shabbiest frock 
selected from my scanty wardrobe. Very impertinently 
and improperly I answered—passion gaining the entire 
mastery—that ‘I didn’t care for finery, not half so 
much as some folks I knew of!’ For be it known, 
that Aunt Donnington sported a profusion of antiquated 
adornments on state-occasions, and a good deal of 
valuable lace. She replied with a look which froze me 
into silence and submission: ‘I wish, Ann Markham, 
that you cared for neatness and propriety.’ Blushing, I 
appeared before the guests in a tattered, dirty garment : 
I was just of an age to feel acutely such a punishment. 


thought, than usual, and I suppose they guessed how 
the case stood. Mrs Johns was busy all the evening 
embroidering a web of gossamer texture; and so intent 
was she over her occupation, that she scarcely heeded 
Aunt Donnington, who sat beside her, arrayed in a 
superb white lace-scarf, which covered the deficiencies 
of a rusty old satin dress, and softened the angles of 
her ungraceful contour. 

‘Your elegant work, my dear,’ said Aunt Donnington 
in an amiable tone, ‘really quite comes up to the 
elaborate finishing of this valuable lace’—holding up 
an end of the scarf for admiration. 

‘Ah!’ responded Mrs Johns, casting a quick glance 
on the lace, and resuming her embroidery, apparently 
too engrossed by it to speak. 

When the guests had gone, and I was preparing for 
rest, a loud tap at my chamber-door, and my aunt’s 
voice saying: ‘Open instantly!’ alarmed me with the 
impression that the house was on fire, or that robbers 
were scaling the walls. She entered with a taper in 
one hand, and her lace-scarf in the other; trembling 
with anger, she placed the taper on a table, and point- 
ing to the scarf, she cried: ‘So, Ann Markham, your 
wickedness is found out! and this is your diabolical 
revenge, is it, for my just decree of your wearing a 
soiled frock as a punishment to-day ?’ 

Amazed and bewildered, I gazed on the scarf: there 
was a rent of about three inches long pear one of the 
ends, but how it had been done I knew not; and I said so. 

‘Do not add a lie to your wanton outrage, you wicked 
girl!’ said Mrs Donnington bitterly. ‘Who would have 
done this but you? It is not a tear: it has been done 
on purpose, and Sarah says she could swear to that.’ 
Sarah was the sour Abigail, and no friend of mine. 

‘Well, Aunt Donnington, Sarah may be right, but 
I did net do it. And it does look like a cut, but I had 
not a pair of scissors in my hand all day.’ Vain were 
my protestations of innocence: my aunt continued her 
upbraidings, until, in a frenzy of tears and lamentations, 
1 entreated to be sent home, for that I was miserable. 

‘I should be sorry to tell your respectable parents 
of your tricks, Ann Markham. I heard you were full 
of mischief before you came here, but such a wicked 
act as this, I could not have believed you capable of. 
Believe me, however, that if such a thing is repeated 
again, home you go instantly, disgraced and branded, 

‘It may be repeated again, Aunt Donnington, but 
not by me,’ I persisted, for my spirit was roused by 
injustice. She left the chamber, murmuring: ‘O 
you wicked girl!—O my fine lace-scarf!’ And sobbing, 
I sank on my pillow, and forgot the sorrows of girlhood 
in the sleep of innocence. But what was the scene 
overnight in comparison to the hubbub next morning, 
when it was discovered that rents similar to that 
made on the beautiful white !ace-scarf had been perpe- 
trated, in three distinct places, on the silken curtains 
of the drawing-room? also, that the fine damask 


It was on the morning of a day when Mr and Mrs,j table-cloth spread for dinner, and of large size, had 


been sliced; and lastly, that a large delicate vase of 


Johns, and Miss Prudencg, were expected to a farewell 


Miss Prudence and Mr Johns, however, were kinder, I | 
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to that effect to my sister.’ 

written to Aunt Donnington, stating his conviction 

my innocence! What more could I desire? and wii 

the happy elasticity of youthful spirits, I soon ceased 
to dwell on the sorrows of my sojourn at the Hall, or 
only to remember them as a wretched dream. 


days with his half-sister, in order to afford her counsel 
and assistance in many necessary though painful details. 
During this interval, Aunt i ned, no 
doubt, by the presence of death, and conscious of having 
acted unjustly, divulged the particulars to her brother, 
which cleared his daughter; though it is probable that 
had Mr Donnington lived, these singular ic 
never would have been divulged, as the matter was 
hushed up, and it mattered not to him that an insigni- 
ficant girl should be blamed, when an unpleasant ex- 
posure of family secrets must follow that insignificant 
exculpation. The case was very different when a 
young heiress was concerned, and that fair young 
lieiress a nephew's wife. But, alas! ludicrous as the 
preamble = appear, the tragedy which followed, as 
related by Mrs Donnington to my father, was deep 
enough to smother all resentment had the offence 
been even one of a much more serious nature. Great 
had been the rejoicings on the occasion of Mrs Johns’s 
mting her husband with a son and heir ; rejoici 
ever, soon merged in 
mother’s 
ment of the inte having followed her confinement. 
She was not seen to inflict an injury on her tender 
infant which ‘eaused its death—she was not seen to 


lar propensities were viewed but as preparatives for 
this terrible crisis. It seemed that, from her earliest | 
childhood, Mrs Johns had manifested the love of des- || 


but presumptive evidence was strong, concealed facts 
then became known, and the unfortunate lady’s singu- 


attempt her own destruction, though vigilantly tended; | 


tructiveness to a most extraordinary degree: toys were 
broken or di 


dolls’ eyes picked out as soon as | 


they came into her possession, flowers pulled to pieces; | 
and although she was not of a cruel disposition, insects ) 


shared the same fate. As to household damage, and the 
destruction of all her own wearing-apparel, and that of | 
others, by cutting pieces out, or by any other means in | 
her power, that was incalculable. When remonstrated | 
with and corrected, the child—an only and a darling 
one—declared she could not help it; that she was 
impelled to do what she did by some power which was 
irresistible. Scissors and knives were carefully kept 
out of her reach, and all kind and judicious methods 
resorted to, in order to check the progress of this strange 
disease—for disease there is no doubt it was—thus early 
developed. There was a decided improvement visible 
in the delicate child’s bodily and mental health as she 
increased in years, and cnatient hopes were entertained 
that she would ultimately outgrow the. alarming 
symptoms. At this juncture, some thoughtless person, 
aiming at being dubbed a clever phrenologist, and 
struck by the physical conformation of the pretty little 
heiress’s pericranium, begged to examine it, and inad- 
vertently exclaimed to the astonished ayd attentive 
child: ‘ How dreadful! here is Destructiveness more 
largely developed than I ever before witnessed.’ 

Of course the examined and the examiner were both 
equally ignorant; but the young lady on hearing these 
words, decisively remarked: ‘I always said I couldn't 
help ‘being destructive, and I cannot—it’s of no use 

ing. I must cut, and tear, and spoil whatever I can 
reach, that’s certain !’ 

And from that time forth she did cut, and tear, and 
spoil most recklessly, notwithstanding the joint efforts 
of teachers and guardians. But on attaining woman’s 
estate, these disagreeable i became even 
more serious: her long silken ringlets disappeared one 
by one; and so it was with expensive personal orna- 
ments and attire, which were frequently destroyed. 
But it was her restless mood, her restless blue eyes, 
which arrested the attention of strangers; and when 
Mr Johns wooed the heiress for his bride, it was with 
the full knowledge of her eccentricities. Insanity being 


; | unknown in her family, the wooer, in his admiration of 


the lady and her fortune, no doubt treated these singular 
developments with less serious attention than they 
deserved. Miss Prudence Johns felt more anxiety on 
the subject, and continuing to reside with her brother 
after his marriage, devoted herself unsuspectedly to 
watching the fair bride, and by all the means in her 
power counteracting her propensities. She always 


ulars | trembled whenever she saw Mrs Johns with a pair of 


scissors or a knife in her hand; and her unceasing 
vigilance had often preserved valuable property from 
destruction. How Mrs Johns contrived to elude this 
vigilance at Donnington Hall on the day of the farewell 
dinner, it is impossible to say. 

I could not help connecting in my mind, with feelings 
of deep commiseration, the look of sympathy which 
poor Mrs Johns bestowed on me in my disgrace, with 
the feats she so successfully and cunningly accom- 
plished ; but when we heard that death had released 
her from incurable suffering, it was an event which 
none might deplore. 

From Aunt Donnington I received an invitation to 
revisit the scene of my former unhappiness; a courtesy 
which my kind parents permitted me to decline, for 
though my father continued a poor and struggling man 
for many years, yet were we all reconciled to honest 
poverty ;.and the merry, contented faces round our 
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humble board, contrasted pleasantly in my me 
with the cheerless dinners off plate and crystal, w hich 
had often left me hungry and miserable at Donnington 
Hall. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMPEROR RETIRED 
FROM BUSINESS. 


Ir is generally understood, that when a London trades- 
man ‘declines’ business, and retires to his suburban 
villa, the change very rarely meets his expectations. 
The otium he has sought has nothing but its dignity to 
recommend it, and that he finds but poor compensation 
for purposes broken off, and the dislocation of life-long 
habits. Instances are mentioned of persons in this 
position growing desperate, plunging anew into busi- 
ness, and losing their whole fortune ; and of others, with 
more prudence, hiring themselves out as employés 
behind the counter, and enjoying, as a recreation, the 
routine of their forsaken duties. This; we know, is 
the way with shopkeepers ; but-how would it be with 
persons of higher station and more intellectual re- 
sources: say, with a merchant, or a legislator, or a—for 
we may as well go to the highest, since we are ating 
the question at anyrate—with a reigning sovereign ? 
Now, the peculiarity of this clever age is, that with it no 
problem is too difficult of solution; and in fact, at the 
present moment, we have on the table before us an 


account of the home-life and everyday doings of a/| and-line 
monarch retired from business.* 


During a tour in Spain three years ago, Mr Stirling 
visited Yuste, where the abdicated emperor spent 
his closing days; this visit led him to examine the 
original narratives of the event to which the ruined 
convent owes its historical interest, and the result is 
this able and interesting work. Robertson’s narrative 
of this period in the cloistered Cesar’s life, though told 
with all the dignity and grace which belongs to his 
style, contains also ‘much of the inaccuracy which is 
inevitable when the subject has been but superficially 
examined.’ The chief authority appealed to by Mr 
Stirling is Joseph de Singuenca—once so celebrated a 
scholar, that Philip II. used to call him the greatest 
wonder of the new convent (the Escorial), which was 
itself called the eighth wonder of the world—an autho- 
tity of whose existence Robertson seems to have been 
unaware ; that is, in reference to the topic in question. 
But in addition to the supplementary aid of Singuenga, 
Mr Stirling has had access to important manuscripts 
in the archives of the Foreign Office at Paris, and of 
these he professes to have exhausted the interest on 
behoof of the volume before us. 

The Jeromite monastery of Yuste is delightfully 
situated in a nobly wooded valley, about two leagues 


west of Xarandilla, in Estremadura. On one side, its | alla 


windows overlooked a cluster of rounded knolls, clad 
in walnut and chestnut: the front court was dignified 
by a magnificent walnut-tree, ‘a Nestor of the woods, 
which has seen the hermit’s cell rise into a royal con- 
vent and sink into a ruin, and has survived the Spanish 
order of Jerome, and the Austrian dynasty of Spain:’ 
the garden sloped gently to the Vera, shaded here and 
there with the massive foliage of the fig, or the feathery 
boughs of the almond, and breathing perfume from 
tall orange-trees, while a luxuriant forest formed the 
background of the picture. For three months, till 
the preparations necessary for the emperor’s accom- 
modation at the monastery were completed, which 
took up two or three years, he resided at the neigh- 
bouring town of Xarandilla, with his retinue of Flemish 


Cloister the Emperor Charles the Fifth. William 
Giving. ‘London’ 3. W. Parker. 1802 


soldiers, who could ill brook the ‘ ways and means’ 

of Spanish life. Already had Charles bidden formal 
farewell to the world. "At Valladolid, he took leave 
of the wives of all his personal attendants ; on which 
occasion it was that Perico, a court-jester, was saluted 
by him, and exclaimed: ‘What! do you uncover to 
mé? does it mean that you are no longer an emperor ?” 
‘No, Pedro,’ replied the object of this jest; ‘ but it 
means that I have nothing to give you beyond this 
courtesy.’ Charles was delighted at the ee of 
utter release from all state and ceremony; and when 
finally parting with the larger section of his household, 
‘his A vein wrote Quixada, his chamberlain, ‘ was in 
excellent health and spirits, which was more than could 
be said of the poor people whom he was dismissing.’ 
His residence in the monastery of Yuste began in the 
February of 1557, and there, in the September of the 
following year, he breathed his last. 

The ordinary supposition, that Charles passed his 
cloister-life in true monkish asceticism, and under 
circumstances of severe self-imposed privation, is dis- 
pelled by Mr Stirling’s record of facts. As is here 
remarked, a great monarch, leaving of his own free-will 
his palace and the purple for sackcloth and a cell, is so 
fine a study, that history, misled (nothing loath) by 
pulpit declamation, has delighted to discover such - 
model ascetic in the emperor at Yuste. 
reality, his abode seems to have been as well furnished 
as ee of the palaces in which his reigning days had 

been passed. Suits of rich Flemish tapestry; a luxu- 
riously ‘ample supply of cushions, eider-down quilts, 
n; black velvet couches, and ve easy-chairs ; 
a service of gold and silver plate, comprising a ‘ matter ; 
of some 13,000 ounces, and including several master- 
pieces of Cellini; to say nothing of his pictures, jewels, 
books, choir and organ, &c. Such are not things con- 
sonant with the ideal of grim and ghastly monachism. 
And we must remember, that at no time had Charles 
been other than simple and plain in his personal habits. 
In his soldier-days, we are told, he would knot and 
patch a broken sword-belt until it would have disgraced 
a private trooper ; and he even carried his love of petty 
economy so far, that being caught near Naumburg in a 
shower, he took off his velvet cap, which happened to be 
new, and sheltered it under his arm, going bareheaded 
in the rain until an old cap was brought him from the 
town. There would, therefore, be nothing mortifying 
to such a man in the character of such monastic life as 
he now entered upon. Its monotony accorded with his 
love of regularity and . Every morning, his 
confessor appeared at bedside to aid him in his 
private devotions: he then rose, and was dressed by 
his valets; after which he heard mass, going down into 
the church, when his health permitted—the fatigue of 
going up and down stairs being considerable to one 
suffering so acutely from gout and general infirmity. 
From mass he went (with a will) to mess—dalla massa, 
mensa ; dinner was a ‘great fact’ in his daily 
experience, “and the source of no slight portion of hie 
ailments. ‘The meal was long, for his appetite was 
voracious: his hands were so disabled with gout, that 
carving, which he nevertheless insisted on doing for 
himself, was a tedious process; and even mastication 
was slow and difficult, his teeth being so few and far 
between. The physician attended him at table, and at 
least learned the causes of the mischief which his art 
was to counteract.’ Charles, in sooth, was victimised 
by dyspepsy, and that was traceable, without hesita- 
tion, to his unbounded appetite. Whether to his valet 
he was or was not a hero, he certainly was none to his 
physician, who saw him succumb Bde the first corps de 
résistance that crossed his path. Good Roger Ascham 
tells us, how he watched with awe the emperor's pro- 

beef, roast mutton, baked hare ;’ 
feeding weil off a capon, drinking also the 
best that ever I saw; he had his head in the glass five 
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as long as any of them, and never drank less 
a good quart at once of Rhenish wine.’ He con- 
to the last to dine upon the rich dishes against 
his confessor had protested a quarter of a century 

Great was his interest in anchovies, tunny, 
potted fish; partridges were to him very 
of Paradise ; a well-seasoned sausage smacked of 
sublime. His weakness being generally known, 
dainties poured in upon him from obsequious neigh- 
; and his chamberlain, Quixada, beheld with 
dismay the perpetual arrival of ‘long trains of mules 
laden, as it were, with gout and bile. He (Quixada 


Es 


of purveyor was commonly 
exercised under protest ; and he interposed between his 
master and an eel-pie, as, in other days, he would have 
thrown himself between the imperial and the 
point of a Moorish lance.’ Even when so severely 

visited by gout that he quite lost the use of his right 
arm, and could neither raise a cup to his lips nor wipe 
his mouth, we find the patient’s appetite keen as ever, 
and impelling him to commit excesses on sausages and 
olives: and on one occasion, when he complained of a 
sore throat, which made it difficult for him to swallow, 
it is amusing to learn that his major-domo did not 
greatly deplore the inconvenience, but said senten- 
tiously : ‘Shut your mouth, and the gout will get well.’ 

Dinner discussed, it was then Charles’s habit to hear 
his confessor read aloud from some favourite divine— 
Augustine, Jerome, or Bernard; then to converse, drow- 
sily indeed, and as the introduction to an hour's nap. At 
rs o’clock, the monks assembled to hear a sermon or 
lecture, to which the emperor always listened with pro- 
found attention. The rest of the afternoon was devoted 
to seeing the official people from court, in the affairs of 
which he did not cease to take marked interest: not 
that he repented of his abdication ; so far from that, he 
declined various overtures which proposed his return 
to his ancient dignities. His repose, observes Mr 
Stirling, cannot have been troubled with regrets for his 
resigned power, seeing that, in truth, he never resigned 
it at all, but wielded it at Yuste as firmly as he had 
wielded it at Augsburg or Toledo. ‘ He had given up 
little beyond the trappings of royalty ; and his was not 
a mind to regret the pageant, the guards, and the gold 
sticks.’ It soon became known that the recluse at 
Yuste had as much power as the regent at Valladolid, 
and the convent gate was accordingly besieged with 
suitors. His long and laboured dispatches testify to 
his zeal in political matters. His anxious eye appeared 
to sweep the whole horizon of Spanish policy. ‘ From 
the war in Flanders, he would turn to the diplomacy of 
Italy or Portugal; and his plans for replenishing the 
treasury at Valladolid were followed by remarks on 
the garrisons in Africa, or the signal-towers along the 
Spanish shore: he watched the course of the vessel of 
state with interest as keen as if the helm were still in 
his own hands; and the successes and disasters of his 
son affected him as if they were his own.’ Vespers 
and a ponderous supper wound up each day. 

His leisure-time was variously occupied. Much of 
it he gave to his garden—raising terraces, placing 
fountains, and laying out parterres. He had always 
been a lover of nature, and a cherisher of birds and 
flowers. ‘In one of his campaigns, the story was told, | and 
that a swallow having built her nest and hatched her 
young upon his tent, he would not allow the tent to be 
struck when the army resumed its march, but left it 
standing for the sake of the mother and brood.’ 
Dioclesian was not more enamoured of his cabbages 
than Charles V. of his laurels and pinks, his homebred 
poultry and trout. Sometimes his spare hours were 
spent in the workshop of Torriano, his es 
and in 


ment. These gentle creatures appear to have succeeded 
in his affections the ‘ stately wolf-hounds that followed 
at his heels in the days when he sat to Titian. Such | 
outdoor exefcise as he indulged, in, was taken on foot, | 
or, if the gout forbade, in his litter—for the first time | 
that he mounted his pony, ‘he was seized with a violent | 
giddiness, and almost fell info the arms of his attend- 
ants. Such was the last appearance in the saddle of | 
the accomplished cavalier . . . . whose seat and hand on 
the bay-charger presented to him by our bluff King | 


) | Hal, won, at Calais gate, the applause of the English 
fresh from 


knights, 


Where England vied with France in pride on the famous 
field of gold.’ 


In fact, Mr Stirling’s remark seems emphatically true, | 
that Charles’s mind ripened slowly, and his body 
decayed prematurely. As for the former, he may be 
said to have had no will of his own until he was thirty 
years of age—an unusually tardy development of so 
powerful a mind. As for the latter, he was aged in his 
prime. In his youth, he had been distinguished for his 
prowess against the bull and the boar, and his unwearied 


those tourneys— 


skill in tracking the bear and wolf over the hills of | 
Toledo and Granada; yet, ere he had turned fifty, he | 


was reduced to amuse himself by shooting crows and 
daws amongst the trees of his garden; and the hand 
which had been so ready to wield lance and to curb 
fretting charger, was so enfeebled with gout, that it 
was sometimes unable to break the seal of a letter. 

He was fond of talking over his campaigns with his 
frequent visitor, the veteran Avila, who had shared 


and recorded them, and whose flattery of the emperor | 


was hearty enough to excuse in some degree its extra- 
vagance. Amongst other unofficial visitors at Yuste 
was Sepulveda, one of the historiographers-royal, and 
the so-called ‘Livy of Spain.’ The emperor’s two 
sisters, the queens of France and Hungary, also visited 
him in his seclusion; and, to the horror of his chamber- 


lain, Charles would not hear of their being lodged for || 


one night within the cloisters, nor would he even offer 
them a dinner. ‘The excellent Eleanor of France was 
an invalid at the time, and her death at no great 
interval deeply affected him: he wept bitterly when 
the news reached him, and displayed an emotion which 
he rarely felt and still more rarely permitted to be 
seen. Although he had been little studious of her 
happiness, when it crossed his policy, she was yet his 
favourite sister. ‘There were but fifteen months,’ he 
said, ‘ between us in age, and in less than that time I 
shall be with her once more’—a fulfilled presentiment. 
The inmates of the convent attached to the person of 
Charles, and with whom he was most familiarly con- 
versant, were, besides Quixada, the chamberlain, and 
Torriano, the horologer already mentioned, Gaztelu, 
the secretary, William van Male, the gentleman-in- 
waiting, whose reading and scholarly illustration of the 
Vulgate beguiled many of the emperor’s sleepless 
nights; whose learning, intelligence, industry, and 
cheerful simplicity, made his presence indispensable in 
the royal chamber, and who, moreover, was employed 
by Charles to put into shape Ais aspirations to a place 
among ‘royal authors;’ Mathys, the physician, who 
pes chronicled in tedious Latin dispatches every pill 

potion with which he endeavoured to neutralise 
the daily poisons served up by the cook; and De Kegla, 
the confessor, one of ‘ monks who knew how to 
make ladders, to place and favour, of the ropes which 
girt their ascetic loins.’ To these must be added the 
name of Fray Juan de Ortega, the chief ornament of 
the convent, a man of ability and ing, ‘ who 
enjoyed for a time the reputation of having written 


* To these domestic treasures were afterwards added a pair of 
very small Indian cats, and a parrot of polyglot pretensions. 
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Feeding his pet-birds* was another favourite employ. | 
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Lazarillo de Tormes, the charming parent of those 
ue stories in which modern fiction had its 
birth.’ His death, during the first summer of Charles's 
residence at Yuste, deprived the emperor and his 
household of their favourite among the friars. 

His ‘sacred Cesarean Catholic majesty ’—such was 
the style Charles continued to enjoy—was highly 
popular among the monkish brotherhood with whom 
he was domiciled. They were as proud, as his house- 
hold were ashamed, of his friendly familiarity towards 
them. He always insisted on his confessor being seated 
in his presence, nor would he sanction the modest 
man’s plea to be allowed to jump to his feet when a 
third party entered. ‘Have no care of this matter, 
Fray Juan,’ he would say, ‘since you are my father in 
confession, and I am equally pleased by your sitting in 
my presence, and by your blushing when caught in the 
act. He occasionally broke the royal etiquette of 
eating alone, and dined with the Jeromites of Yuste in 
their refectory. He took a lively interest in their 
musical exercises, and ‘ from the window of his bedroom 
his voice might often be heard to accompany the chant 
of the friars. His ear never failed to detect a wrong 
note, and the mouth whence it came; and he would 
frequently mention the name of the offender, with the 
addition of some epithet savouring more of the camp 
than the cloister.’ 

In one respect at least his cloister-life was prejudicial 
to him—it fanned the flame of religious bigotry, to 
which his previous converse with the world at large 
had been less favourable. So engrossed was he with 
the admired performances of the Inquisition, that the 
subject made him for awhile indifferent to all other 
public affairs. His personal convictions in favour of 
the Romish creed seem to have been deep and sincere. 
His attendance at mass was exemplary. During Lent, 
he regularly appeared on Fridays in his place in the 
choir; and at the end of the appointed prayers, 
extinguishing his taper, he flogged himself ‘with a 
vengeance.’ Some of the scourges thus employed were 
found, after his death, in his chamber, stained with 
blood, and became sacred relics. Once within the 
walls of Yuste, he assumed all the passions and super- 
stitions of a friar. The popular mot about no two of 
his clocks going alike, applied to varieties of creed, 
which has been flatteringly ascribed to him, must have 
had some other parentage. It was probably, says Mr 
Stirling, in the first instance, launched against him; 
for it is melancholy to find that Charles, in looking 
back on the early religious troubles of his reign, always 
regretted that he had not put Luther to death when 
he had him in his power. In his reviewal of the past, 
‘he thanked God for the evil he had been permitted to 
do in the matter of religious persecution, and repented 
him, in sackcloth and ashes, for having kept his plighted 
word to a heretic. Religion was the enchanted-ground 
whereon his strong will was paralysed and his keen 
intellect fell grovelling in the dust.’ His ecclesiastical 
principles he inherited from his ancestors, paternal and 
maternal, and he transmitted them unimproved to his 
deseendants—a sorry boon for the Spanish dominions. 

During the first part of his residence at Yuste, the 
emperor's health ap’ to benefit by the change. 
‘You cannot think,’ writes Quixada, ‘how well and 
plump he looks; and his fresh colour is to me quite 
astonishing.’ In spite of overeating, he slept well; 
and his gout made itself felt only in occasional twinges 
—‘so effectually did the senna-wine counteract the 
sirup of quinces which he drank at breakfast, the 
Rhine-wine which washed down his mid-day meal, and 
the beer which, though denounced by the doctor, was 
the habitual beverage of the patient whenever he was 
thirsty.” As the winter of 1557 drew on, however, his 
ailments increased in number and intensity. With the 
spring of 1558, his health partially revived under a 


course of sarsaparilla and liquorice. In May, he was 


living as usual, and eating voraciously. ‘His dinner 
began with a large dish of cherries, or of strawberries, 
smothered in cream and sugar; then came a highly- 
seasoned pasty ; and next the principal dish of the 
repast, which was frequently a ham, or some prepara- 
tion of rashers, the emperor being fond of the staple- 
product of bacon-curing Estremadura.’ Later in the 
summer, he was again troubled with gout; and his 
appetite failed so much, that he sometimes lived for 
days on bread and conserves. Probably he might have 
lived for years on them—had he chosen. 

Early in August, his physician became seriously 
alarmed about his state, and fresh medical advice was 
held expedient. The emperor’s thoughts were naturally 
directed more particularly at such a time to religion 
and its rites. He consulted his confessor about 
celebrating his own funeral—a ceremony which has 
been inaccurately described by Robertson and others, 
who represent Charles as shrouded and coffined during 
the solemnity. Mr Stirling thus depicts the actual 
scene, as it occurred on the 30th of August 1558, 
three weeks previous to the emperor’s decease :—‘ The 
high-altar, the catafalque, and the whole church, shone 
with a blaze of wax-lights; the friars were all in their 
places, at the altars, and in the choir, and the house- 
hold of the emperor attended in deep mourning. “The 
pious monarch himself,” says Singuenga, “was there, 
attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper, to see 
himself interred, and to celebrate his own obsequies.” 
While the solemn mass for the dead was sung, he came 
forward and gave his taper into the hand of the 
officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield his 
soul into the hands of his Maker.’ ‘The funeral-rites 
over, he professed himself all the better for them. 
Next day he spent some time in his picture-gallery, 
hung pensively and long over a portrait of the late 
empress, and then examined some pieces by Titian and 
others. ‘Having looked his last upon the image of 
the wife of his youth, it seemed as if he were now 
bidding farewell, in the contemplation of these other 
favourite pictures, to the noble art which he had loved 
with a love which cares, and years, and sickness could 
not quench, and that will ever be remembered with his 
better fame.’ While thus engaged, his abstracted air 
attracted the gaze of his physician. ‘On being spoken 
to, he turned round, and complained that he was ill. 
The doctor felt his pulse, and pronounced him in a 
fever.’ Attendants were summoned, and he was carried 
to the bed from which he was to rise no more. ’ 

During this, his last illness, he was at times 
delirious. High fever and restlessness almost con- 
stantly afflicted him, in addition to the pains of gout 
and violent sickness. His debility also became extreme. 
On the 19th of September, the crowning rite of 
extreme unction was administered: of the two forms, 
he selected the longer, which involved the reading of 
the seven penitential psalms, a litany, and several 
passages of Scripture, through all of which he made 
the proper responses in an audible voice, and at the 
conclusion appeared rather revived than exhausted. 
On the following day, he asked for the eucharist, and, 
being reminded that after having received extreme 
unction, that sacrament was no longer necessary, the 
dying man replied: ‘It may not be necessary, but it 
is good company on so long a journey.’ He received 
the consecrated wafer with great devoutness, and was 
punctilious in his anxiety to swallow it, an act for 
which he was now almost physically incompetent. At 
even-tide he lay in a stupor, but now and then mumbling 
a prayer, with uplifted eyes. His physician stood by 
the bedside, occasionally feeling his pulse, and whisper- 
ing to the group of anxious spectators: ‘ His majesty 
has but two hours to live—but one hour—but half an 
hour.’ The morning of the 21st of September dawned 
—St Matthew’s Day. His priestly attendant whispered 
in his ear exhortations founded on that apostle’s 
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though disappointments and vexations followed 
there, he did not seek wholly in vain. Cer- 
those who are ever seeking rest 

ing . The cloister was to him, in more 
sense, the ante-chamber to the tomb; my its 


THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. 
ders of clectro-biology, 


as his existing sensations are concerned. Now, if we 
suppose this power to reside in the mind of the individual 
himself, who thus exercises at one and the same time 


patient, we shall make the first step towards compre- 
hending the mystery of the Sentimental Young Lady. 
But we must go further. We must suppose that this 
process is not merely experimental, not merely the sub- 
ject-matter of a séance, but the habit of years, carried 
on throughout all the phases of young ladyhood. The 
danger is, that if the idea is once fairly taken hold of, 
we shall find a doubt rising in our minds, 
as to which is truth and which hallucination, for an 
enduring impression is, to all practical purposes, a 
reality ; and we shall be at some difficulty in determin- 
ing—supposing us to be deliberate and conscientious 
inquirers—whether the pianoforte is really a horse, or 
the horse really a pianoforte. In such perplexity, how- 
ever, let us only cling to the consideration, that the 

is primarily the production of the young 
lady’s Will, and we shall have some chance of stopping 
short of absolute bewilderment. But all this we are in 
hopes of setting in a clearer light as we get along, 
although judicious readers will doubtless make allowance 
for the metaphysical obscurity of the subject. 

The sentimental young lady has a family-resemblance 
to the sentimental young gentleman, but personally 
they are as unlike as if they were no relatives at all. 
The coarseness and hardness of the masculine animal 
modify his sentimentality. He is not melancholy, 
but severe. The arrow has entered his soul by anti- 
cipation. He bestows his contempt and detestation 


the volition of the operator and the docile faith of the | PeT8o" 


: | the pangs of betrayed friendship and unrequited love to 
the | be in store for him, he rushes up to them indignantly, 


and feels them beforehand. These, however, are endur- 
able by the brave and scornful; but the loneliness of 
his being is an immortal pang. How is it that he is not 
understood by his fellow-men? Why is he a single, 
solitary atom in this tremendous universe, belonging to 
no system, and the object of no sympathy? If he 
cannot be loved, he will at least make himself feared; 
he cultivates an awful head of hair; and if his pro- 
fession is intended to be a peaceable one, addicts him- 


self, with stern resolution, to the moustache. Seldom || 


he laughs; but he is an adept at the smile for 
which we have no name in our language, although the 
French indicate it by the word ricaner, expressing 
the alarming hilarity of a death’s head. It is no wonder 
that his (prospective) miseries should drive him to take 


the | refuge in soda-water and havanndhs, since he ranks 


himself those castaways of the world who are 
have recourse, in intem- 
perance crime ; repeating, wi' P despair 
of a Fallen Angel, the Byronic lines— 


Then the spirits that still float above the wreck of happi- 


ness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess ; 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail can never stretch 
again! 


This young gentleman finds the world lie defies an 
ugly customer. It thrashes him into good-humour 
with it. It knocks him about till he has no breath for 
vituperation. His betraying friend helps him out of 
a spunging-house, or he helps the other, which is all 
one. He marries his unrequiting love; and discovers, 
to his consternation, that he has changed her into a 
wife. All his corners are finally rubbed off by the 
collisions of time; likewise the hair from the crown of 
his head. He becomes fond of ease and long stories 
and sipping claret ; he grows gouty and obese ; he dies, 
and is buried. 

The sentimental young lady is quite a different 
. She is more melancholy than severe, more 
plaintive than vituperative. There is a mystery in her 
sadness which piques the curiosity of others—perhaps 
her own. She has various difficulties to struggle with 
in a world that seems to be made up of antagonisms 
between mind and matter. Her tendency to embonpoint 
is kept down only by the ceaseless anxiety it costs her; 
and a distressing appetite forces her to all sorts of 
expedients. At dinner, she will trouble you for nothing 
more than the side-bone of a chicken, ‘as she is not 
partial to animal food,’ and as she had eaten enough 
of bread and butter before the company came in to 
remove the sensation of hunger. It is to this delicacy 
of eating, in fact, she owes the faint perfume included 
by Barry Cornwall among the attributes of beauty, but 
which the coarser Byron alludes to as smelling of bread 
and butter. We admit, however, that there is some 
want of science betrayed in the young lady’s proceed- 
ings on this point, bread and butter containing in 
reality much more of the fattening principle than 
animal food: however, she does all for the best, listen- 
ing, poor girl, to the crackling of her corsage-strings, 
as if they were so many pistol-shots fired by an 
ambushed assassin at her peace, Another misery is 
the vulgar suffusion to which her face is liable. To 
spread the hue of health over the pale sufferer’s check 
is a mere hypocrisy of nature; and she opposes it as 
far as pearl-powder and internal draughts will go. She 
is seldom entirely successful, the colour, banished from 
every other spot, lingering occasionally on her nose—a 
 aaparng phenomenon, since she rigorously abstains 
from wine. 


The sentimental young has a heavy epistolary 


upon mankind in the form of an advance. Knowing | correspondence, although part confined to 
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basket on the hall-table like a bird of prey. 
t-hours, she watches at the parlour window. 
between whom and is gradually 
developed a masonic he shakes 
his head, and says, ‘ No, miss,’ with a deprecating look ; 
and at other times puts the looked-for letters into her 
hands confidentially, and passes on as if relieved from a 
responsibility. What is the subject of these letters? 
We dare not conjecture ; but we have a dim impression 
that they relate mainly to metaphysics, and contain the 
true key to ever so much of the philosophy of life. 
But we must here advert—and not without indignation 
—to the ice this young lady has of crossing her 
letters. she perpetrates not only vertically, but 
often diagonally to boot ; thereby converting the letter 
into a dense congeries of scratches, as unintelligible as 


the Rosetta Stone would have been if its three inscrip- 
tions had been jumbled together. It was our intention, 


we may hint to those concerned, if a certain borough 
that shall be nameless, had not unaccountably rejected 
our proffered services in parliament, to introduce a 
bill bringing this offence—at present reckoned a mere 
immorality—into the ca of criminal misdemean- 
ours, visited by lengthened imprisonment, bread and 
water, and the deprivation of pen and ink. 

The sentimental young lady has usually another 
friend, who resides in the next street. They take 
solitary walks together; they go to one another’s 
houses at all sorts of odd times; they are always seen 
speaking to each other confidentially, and are never 
overheard. No one knows the nature of their inter- 
communications. When a third person approaches, 
they look at each other warningly, and are silent. 
Their private business follows hem everywhere; and 
when they meet in the evenin,, they sit side by side, 
whispering in a corner of the room. They converse a 
great deal, too, with their eyes, exchanging a looks it 
is customary to designate as ‘meaning,’ when people 
don’t know what they mean. 

It might be supposed that the sentimental young 
lady would be in love with the sentimental young 
gentleman ; but this never happens. Her chosen one, 
both in mind and person, is the most common-place 
specimen of his sex. All the qualities she adores in 
him are electro-bi ; and between her and her 
friend he is made up into a figure which his own 
mother would not know. Even when he laughs at her 
sentiment—of which he cannot make head or tail—she 
is delighted; for it is not to be expected that these 
shocking men should comprehend a woman like her. 
She thinks, however, that he is impressionable. His 
tendencies are all right; and by degrees she will be 
able to refine and elevate him. This must be done 
before marriage: and there is no hurry. To be 
‘engaged’ is paradise, with marriage looking beauti- 
fully blue in the distance. She never would marry, if 
she could help it, but always be going to be married: 
it is so delicious to be fn a continual mystery, to 
exchange conscious looks with him, and ig ones 
with her friend, and to hear people bgt about 
her as she enters the room. She has, in fact, an 
instinctive misgiving as to marriage. 

And no wonder: for that is the end of the senti- 
mental young lady. No sooner is the magic ring on 
her finger, than the hallucination vanishes, and she 
sees nothing about her but pianos, carpets, and milk 
and water. She abandons bread and butter, and takes 
without remorse to animal food and two glasses of 
wine. She drops acquaintance with the postman, gives 
up crossing her letters, and by and by rarely writes 
at all. Her friend feels that something has come 
between them, and relinquishes of her own accord the 
confidential tone. The married lady grows communi- 


cative with the world, but not on the subject of her 
earlier history. No man knows to this day the nature 
of her written correspondence, or the secret of her 
confidential whispers. In the meantime she gives way 
to her natural tendency, thrives on what she eats and 
drinks, acquires a good round comfortable armful of a 
waist, while the warm hue of health, subsiding from the 
tantalising position it had taken up on her nose, dif- 
fuses itself over her ripe cheeks. Her delicate voice 
grows distinct and matronly; and her laugh rings 
sharp and clear through the room. In the course of 
time, she has any reasonable number of children, or 
any unreasonable number; and she takes — care 
that not one of them shall ‘have any chance of turning 
out a Sentimental Young Lady. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 

Tne presidents of the Royal Geographical Society are 
accustomed to deliver to the members of that useful 
corporation an annual address, in which they contrive 
to embody all that is new or striking in the history and 
progress of geography for the preceding twelve months. 
From ‘penny maps’ to ‘anomalous tides,’ from the 
laying down of a shoal to the determination of a moun- 
tain’s height—everything is pressed into the record. 
Apart from their scientific value, these addresses con- 
tain much that is popularly interesting, and we shall 
make a brief abstract of one or two of the last deli- 
vered, for the information of our readers. First of all, 
we are informed that, from the fund employed for the 
promotion of geographical discovery, twenty-five guineas 
were awarded to Dr Wallin of Helsingfors, for his travels 
and researches in ‘a large portion of the peninsula of 
Arabia, hitherto untrodden by Europeans,’ in the years 
1846 to 1849. As the region is one but little known, 
and as the doctor is perfectly conversant with the 
languages of the East, and considers the Arab mode of 
life preferable to thai imposed by conventionality and 
civilisation, he is to be sent out again to make further 
explorations, as soon as sufficient supplies can be raised. 
Our government and the East India Company have 
contributed 1.200, but as this sum is not considered 
adequate, the Grand Duke Constantine, president of 
the Imperial Geographical Society of St Petersburg, 
has been asked for further aid, and when his answer 
comes, the hardy Swede will again set forth. A similar 
amount of twenty-five guineas has also been given to 
Mr Brunner for exploration of the Middle Island of 
New Zealand—that on which the Canterbury Colony is 
founded. He traversed 200 miles of coast, and a good 
slice of the interior, and had to rough it pretty severely 
for greater part of the 550 days that his adventurous 
journey lasted, besides tracing the courses of several 
rivers, and discovering inland lakes: according to his 
report, the greater part of the island is ‘barren and 
unprofitable.’ 

Dr Rae, one of the most persevering of the searchers 
for the missing Franklin expedition, has had the So- 
ciety’s gold medal awarded to him ‘for his survey of 
Boothia, under most severe privations, in 1848; and for 
his recent explorations on foot and in boats of the coasts 
of Wollaston and Victoria lands, by which many im- 
portant additions have becn made to the geography of 
the arctic regions.’ The greater part of the journeys, 
which amounted to nearly 4000 miles, was performed 
with very slender resources; and Dr Rae has shewn 
how much may be accomplished by resolute perseve- 
rance, even under the most unfavourable mURREEeS 
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A second medal was given to Captain H. Strachey, 
of the East India Company’s service, ‘ for his extensive 
explorations and surveys in Western Tibet.’ He was 
appointed to determine the limits of Rajah Goolab 
Sing’s territory, and has made us acquainted with a 
region 500 miles in length, bordering on China, hereto- 
fore undescribed ; and another portion of the blank on 
our maps will now be filled up. 

The coast survey of the British islands, and other 
parts of our empire, is still carried on; the southern 
and eastern shores of England are those now under- 
going examination, while Captain Beechey is pursuing 
his inquiry into the tidal phenomena of the North Sea. 
A grand chart of the lower course of the Tyne, 36 feet 
in length, has been laid down on a scale of 27 inches to 
the mile; and the Humber is being surveyed from the 
sea up to Goole, and will be similarly noted, it being 
found of essential importance to preserve evidence of 
the situation of banks and shoals for future reference ; 
especially as that vast shoal, the Doggerbank, is said 
to be rising higher every day, and in some places so 
near to the surface, as to become a formidable danger. 
The geological survey is also progressing ; the sheet maps 
of North Wales are finished, and those for the Stafford- 
shire coal-field and the Derbyshire mining district, are 
in a forward state ; the latter are to contain tracings of 
the mineral veins, which will render them particularly 
valuable. Such labours, however, are not confined to 
England, they are going on in most of the countries 

Europe. The ‘'Topographical Survey of Sweden,’ 
to comprise 260 sheets, is actively persevered with; the 
trigonometrical survey of Russia has been in progress 
for thirty years, yet not more than about one-fourth of 
the European portion of that great empire is completed ; 
France, Prussia, and Austria, too, are busy with what 
we call ordnance maps, all of the most comprehensive 
character. Our trigonometrical survey of India is 
extending, having reached the meridian of Lahore, in 
the Punjab territory, besides the lines working in other 
directions, the whole of which will eventually be united 
in one great scheme, forty sheets being already engraved. 
These, with the surveys in America, the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, in the Australian seas, and Indian 
Archipelago, shew that we are daily arriving at more 
accurate geographical knowledge. 

Again: we have further information concerning that 
little-known country lying between the Black and 
Caspian Seas—of Babylonia, and other interesting 
localities in Asia Minor, of which maps are in prepara- 
tion. And going further east, we find that a considerable 
extent of the interior of Borneo has been explored 
by Dr Schwaner, who, by availing himself of rivers 
hitherto supposed to be unnavigable, has gained more 
knowledge of the interior regions of that vast island 
than has hitherto been found practicable. Several of 
the South Sea islands, too, have been the subject of 
more accurate exploration and survey than heretofore ; 
and we are told of Hawaii, that it has made such rapid 
advances since the beginning of the present century, 
when its condition was nearly the same as when Cook 
visited it, ‘that Christianised men are met at every 
turn, habited in European attire ; houses with glazed 
windows have superseded the wigwam-huts ; the canoes 
have given way to schooners and ships; and instead of 
utter ignorance, the natives are instructed by three 
weekly newspapers.’ Of the Feejeans, a different 
account is given: according to Captain Erskine of the 
Havannah, they are ‘addicted to cannibalism to a 
degree neither known nor credited,’ and shipwrecked 
crews are slaughtered by them and devoured, as much 
from a desire to eat human flesh, as from a religious 
duty which they have long observed, notwithstanding 
all the remonstrances of missionaries. 


Turning to Africa, we find by a series of levellings 
recently carried across the Isthmus of Suez, that || 
instead of there being a difference of thirty feet || 
between the level of the Red Sea and that of the Medi. || 
terranean, as has so long been believed, there is in || 
reality little or none—an intereSting fact, which will | 
be still further verified during the progress of the | 
railway-works to be set on foot in that locality under | 
the superintendence of Mr R. Stephenson. How the 
past and present will be brought together by having 
light thrown on ancient geography by modern enter. 
prise! Besides this, an attempt is being made to solve | 
another important problem in the Valley of the Nile. 
Lepsius has stated in his great work on Egypt, that | 
this river formerly flowed at a much higher level than 
now, having in the course of ages worn away its bed to |, 
a depth of twenty-seven feet ; and this statement being | 
disputed, a deep pit or well is to be sunk at Heliopolis, | 
with a view to examine the strata and deposits through | 
which it flows, and thereby determine if any and what |, 
change has taken place. The work for this purpose is | 
under the direction of Mr Leonard Horner, who defrays 
the cost with a portion of the annual grant placed by | 
government at the disposal of the Royal Socicty; | 
which has lately received a consignment of cases filled | 
with specimens of the earth taken from the excavation, | 
Meanwhile it appears that, like Sweden, the Arabian | 


Gulf-region and Abyssinia are undergoing slow and | 


gradual upheaval. In addition to these researches, 

active explorations are going on in the north, east, 

west, and south of Africa, and more than one treaty of 

commerce has been signed between England and the 

petty monarchs of the interior. The Rev. Mr Living. | 
ston announces the existence of another large lake, 200 | 
miles north-west of that now known as Lake Ngami; | 
the great Lake Tchad is being navigated by European || 
boats ; and efforts are being made to reach those mys- |) 
terious mountains in which the Nile is supposed to | 
rise, for, as Captain Smyth observes, ‘no European 
traveller, from Bruce downwards, has yet seen its true | 
source.’ 

In America also, the same persevering spirit of 
inquiry is exhibited: every month new facts are 
brought to light, or old ones verified, and the vessels 
of the British and American navies are diligently and | 
accurately surveying the coasts. ‘The examination of | 
the Oregon and California shores appears to have been || 
carricd on under peculiar difficulties by Lieutenant 
M‘Arthur, an American officer, who died recently at || 
Panama. ‘He arrived in California with a small 
vessel during the worst phase of the gold-fever. His 
crew revolted and deserted, and on one occasion pitched | 
into the sea an officer, who, by the merest miracle, 
drifted to the shore, and was restored to life. The 
mutineers were pursued, captured, and hanged; but 
while pushing his labours, the active commander had 
been obliged to manacle his men to their boats.’ Then, 
in another quarter of the same country, further exami- | 
nation has added to our knowledge of the new territory | 
of Utah, the head-quarters of the Mormons, whose pro- |, 
ceedings of late have attracted much attention by their 
singularity. ‘The physical situation of the country is 
described as ‘very curious: surrounded on all sides | 
by frightful rocks, covered with snow or saline efflo- 
rescences. ‘The vast basin in which these people have || 
placed their city is fertile, healthy, and estimated to be | 
capable of readily supporting a million of people ; it is |) 
about 560 miles in diameter, and elevated 4000 or 5000 |) 
feet above the sea.’ It contains that remarkable body 
of water known as the Great Salt Lake, of which || 
Captain Stansbury, the topographical surveyor, reports : 
‘It has no outlet ; and adds: ‘I am convinced, from || 
what I have seen, that neither the river Utah (Jordan 
of the Mormons) nor the lake, can be of the slightest 
utility to commercial 

These are but a few of the results of geographical || 
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investigation for the past two years, and coming ones 
give promise of still further knowledge, seeing that 
scientific instruments and resources are every day 
multiplying, and are produced in greater perfection. 


IsIs* 


Tus is a book that will probably be misunderstood by 
the word-catchers and line-and-plummet critics. They 
will describe it as only another tour in Egypt, that 
tells nothing new, and can tell nothing new, since 
everything has been already told a score of times. 
And this is to some extent a fact—yet quite untrue. 
The book is a tour in a terribly betravelled country, 
and it adds no more to our knowledge of Egypt than 
the Sentimental Journey does to our knowledge of 
France. Yet, like that work, it is full of novelty ; it is 
full of pictures absolutely original; and although the 
people it treats of, and their classes and occupations, are 
the same that have become so familiar to us, they are 
represented in a light so strange as to be sometimes 
startling. In many respects, the author flatly contra- 
dicts all former travellers. To him, the country, even 
in its wildest and dreariest aspects, is a paradise; and 
the character of the very worst of the inhabitants has 
points of relief that enchant him. The reason is, that 
he carried his own atmosphere with him, through which 
he saw and felt; or that he diffused his own spirit 
throughout the whole of visible nature, till the objects 
he beheld seemed to become a portion of himself, and 
he of them. To understand this, it is only necessary 
to read the following eloquent burst, elicited during 
a morning stroll in Nubia:—‘ God only knows what 
occasioned the pleasure I then felt in being alone, 
seeing I am the least solitary creature upon earth; but 
it was a pleasure; and day after day I sought it, some- 


|| times before the faintest dawn had reddened the cool 


orient, sometimes in the depth of night, when the 
moon, walking with her white feet over the desert, 
invested sand, rocks, and rivers with the pale splen- 
dours of a mimic day. One morning, having risen and 
landed considerably before dawn, I found some diffi- 
culty in following the path, and therefore, proceeding 
beyond the narrow strip of cultivation, directed my 
footsteps southward over the sand, along the hedge of 
the prickly mimosas which separated the desert from 
the valley. How entire was the silence of this still- 
ness! There existed nothing to fear, yet I was not 
altogether without a certain vague apprehension that 
some evil might befall me; but this did not amount to 
a sense of real danger, otherwise it would have sent me 
back to the river; but the feeling was just sufficiently 
strong to enable me, with Gray’s school-boy, to “ snatch 
a fearful joy.” The moon on one side of the heavens 
was going down, while on the other I looked in vain 
for that pearly gray which comes forth like a modest 
spirit into the sky, to announce the approach of 
Aurora. From time to time, I paused and gazed 
around me; and though years, long years, have 

since that morning, I am deeply grateful still for the 
delight I then enjoyed. 

‘Let me not appear extravagant if I declare, that 
the whole universe seemed to have melted, with all its 
grandeur, into my soul. The idea did not present 
itself to me, that I was a part of what I saw, but that I 
was the whole. The consciousness of all things around 
me, melted, as it were, into mine, or else I lent my 


* Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Augustus St John. 
2vols. Longman, London: 1853. 


consciousness to the material universe. I know not 
how a man may be brought into such a frame of mind, 
but this I know, that to taste again of similar enjoy- 
ment, I would willingly, had I the power, traverse half 
the earth; and most other persons, I feel assured, 
would do the same. The charm, however, may have 
consisted in the combination of circumstances. All 
around me lay extended the immeasurable 
clothed with lights and shadows of the strangest kind 
by the setting moon. Here were patches of white 
sand converted by the magic of light into snow-drifts ; 
and there arose pinnacles of glittering rocks, sheathed 
apparently in silver, and piercing the amethystine 
ether, alive with clustering constellations. At distant 
intervals, I caught a glimpse of the Nile, its mirror-like 
surface slightly tremulous in the fading moonlight. 
And then the firmament—was it not full of God? All 
the fables, all the religion, indeed all the intellectual 
life of ancient Greece, seemed to be painted there in 
everlasting colours. Every constellation evolved or 
evoked a world of thought. There Argo steered its 
eternal voyage toward Colchis, there the mighty 
hunter Orion drew his glittering bow, there the virgin 
Cassiopeia sat on her starry throne, and there the hair 
of Berenice waved in golden brightness among the gods. 
Above all these, extended lovingly across the heavens, 
the white track made by the milk of Hera’s breast, 
which, as it fell from the summit of Olympus, was 
converted into countless stars.’ 

This extract is the key to the book ; which will now 
be seen to contain the imaginative traveller’s views of 
Egyptian life and scenery. Such views, it will be 
observed, are by no means inconsistent with correctness 
in fact. The facts may be true, though seen through 
a poetical medium; and, indeed, there are various 
portions of the volumes which discover a shrewdness 
of observation by no means common even among the 
most prosaic of travellers. We would rather turn, 
however, in the meantime, to the personal character of 
the traveller, since that had so great an influence on 
the impressions he received. This curious bit of auto- 
biography he gives apropos of some speculations on the 
Bedouins. ‘I regard what I am now writing very 
much in the light of a confession, intended not by any 
means to exalt myself, but that the reader may be 
gratified by thinking how much more wisely he or she 
has thought and acted than I have. For this reason, 
all the truth—as far at least as it is connected with 
the subject—shall out here. Shortly after marriage, I 
retired with my wife to a country-town on the sea- 
shore, for the purpose of maturing and carrying out a 
plan we had long formed. This was to leave Christen- 
dom altogether, traverse the Mediterranean, and join 
some of the tribes of Bedouins in the desert about 
Palmyra. ‘To enable me to carry this design into 
execution, I studied assiduously the Arabic language, 
and read daily the Koran and the histories and tradi- 
tions of El-Islam; that I might not on my arrival 
among the Ishmaelites be an entire stranger to their 
system of ideas and belief. ‘That we did not pursue 
and perfect this plan, was owing to no caprice or infir- 
mity of purpose on our part, but to the adverse influ- 
ences of fortune ; and now that the time for realising 
the wishes of those days has gone by, and given me 
other ties and prospects, I confess it has been one of 
the lasting regrets of my life, that we were not then 
enabled to make the desert our home, amid those fierce 
and lawless wanderers, who scorn the yoke of sultan 
or pacha, and are to all intents and purposes their own 
masters.’ After this, the following will amuse: ‘Will 
the reader pardon me if I exhibit a trait of personal 
vanity? When I arrived at Thebes, I had one of the 
handsomest beards in the world; black as jet, and 
descending in curls and waves over my breast. This 
was a great recommendation to me among the Arabs, 
and I fear I must attribute to it much of the influence 
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magine the figure this beard would cut at a break- 
fast in the desert like the one thus described : ‘ Just as 


interior, while we sat on the sand without, leaning 
against the wall, smoking our pipes, and feeling 


reserve, but go on indulging with more Homeric free- 
dom than Homer himself, in my descriptions of eating 
and drinking. Just imagine a sheik’s tomb on the 
edge of the desert, surrounded by fine soft sand, studded 
here and there with the delicate feathery mimosa, 
whose fresh, bright green leaves were put gently in 
motion by the morning breeze ; ne the emerald 
valley before us, and behind the Libyan waste, with 
the consciousness we were just about to enter upon it; 
then imagine five camels, crouched like so many huge 
prickly plants, which, to save them the trouble of 
motion, Mohammed had cut and thrown before them ; 
lastly, imagine brimming bowls of coffee, aromatic and 
rich with cream, fresh white cakes covered with 
marmalade, kabobs crackling from the fire, eggs, fresh 
cheese, and half-a-dozen other luxuries, with an appetite 
like a wolf’s, and you will be able to form some idea of 
the breakfast we made over the remains of some dear 
old derwish, who probably had spent his life in doing 

and now in death lent his tomb as a breakfast 
parlour to a couple of infidels from the 
west!’ 

Mr St John had an opportunity of secing one of the 
famous slave-hun parties on the march homewards 
from the interior of Africa; but his account of the 
victims is strangely different from what we should 
have expected. ‘Crossing over to the right bank, we 
witnessed a very strange exhibition. This was a small 
Turkish encampment, where we saw soldiers of nearly 
all nations returning from the interior of Africa, 
bringing along with them a large company of female 
slaves. Of these, a majority were negresses, and the 
remainder Galla or Abyssinian women. They were 
kept in a large fold like sheep, with an enclosure of 
calico stretched on poles, to protect them from the 
gaze of strangers; but they contrived, poor girls, to 
exhibit their beauty in spite of their jealous owners; 
for, getting on tip-toe, and resting their chins on the 
calico, they shewed us, as we passed, their laughing 
faces. Some of them on the following it managed 
to get out, and the excitement they created in Korosko 
is not to be described. The honest Turks, their 
masters, fatigued by their long march across the desert, 
had fallen fast asleep, and so also had the native 
guardians set over the female slaves. The opportunity 
was not to be overlooked, so they resolved to enjoy a 
few hours of freedom, which they spent as they pl 
in the village, drinking, singing, and dancing with the 
Nubians, till they it it time to return to their 
aes where in the morning they were all found, 

king as innocent as if nothing had happened.’ This 
is likewise a curious trait. ‘From contemplating this 
landscape, we were suddenly roused by a wild cry 
issuing from a narrow ravine in the eastern mountains. 


At first, it was impossible to decide whether the sound 
we heard betokened rapture or agony. Presently, 
however, it was repeated, and our Arabs and Nubiang 
recognised the well-known zagharit, or shrill shriek of 
joy, uttered by the women of the -valley when in the 
enjoyment of unusual delight. Whoever has heard a 
railway whistle at midnight in some remote'valley, may 
form some conception of this sound. is nothing 
else like it in nature. It is produced by rolling the 
tongue ‘up into a sort of pipe, and then forcing the 
voice through it in a manner altogether inexplicable to 
me. When ten or twelve women, however, join in the 
zagharit, it seems to pierce the brain, and persons 
unaccustomed to it immediately put their fingers in 
their ears.’ This ‘eldritch skirl,’ it seems, was per- 
formed on the occasion of a wedding going on in the 
neighbourhood. 

But we must now come to Mr St John’s adventure 
in the Mummy Pits, of which so interesting an account 
is given by Leigh. He had some difficulty in obtaining 
guides, for his party were mobbed by the women, who 
sought to prevent their husbands from being tempted 
by money to risk their lives from the mephitic 
exhalations which had already proved fatal to many. 
*But as Pharach’s heart was hardened against the 
Israelites, so were ours made worse than the flinty 
rock against these poor daughters of Ishmael, who, 
however, determined not to be conquertd easily, but 
crowding round us, sobbing and shedding tears, saluted 
our ears with hostile epithets, such as dogs, pigs, 
unbelievers, Jews, with whatever else their connubial 


or maternal rhetoric could supply.’ This difficulty 


overcome, they proceeded to the place. ‘In conformity 
with the national practice, the Arabs, having stripped 
nearly naked, knelt upon the sand, and repeated 
certain prayers, as being about to undertake an enter- 
prise full of danger. Their leader, an old man with an 
extremely white beard, then taking up a lamp, passed 
round a projection of the rock, followed by his two 
sons, and entered a narrow passage which we ourselves 
had failed to discover. I followed, and Vere, with 
Suliman and the other Arabs, brought up the rear. 
After for some time, the cavern suddenly 
expanded, and presented to the eye a prospect of infernal 
magnificence. The roof, rising like that of some vast 
cathedral, was black as night, while innumerable gloomy 
aisles, apparently interminable, stretched away on all 
sides. The walls, the pillars, the niches, the tabernacles 
—in one word, all we saw, appeared to be cased with 
black crystal, which, sparkling and glittering as the 
lights on, suggested forcibly to the mind the 
idea of hell, towering and dilating before one in Sa- 
tanic grandeur. Everything around wore a fuliginous 
aspect. In the floor were chasms of unknown depth, 
descending between black rocks, moist and slippery; 
while the most loathsome effluvia, pestiferous as those 
of Avernus, filled the atmosphere, and inspired me 
with a feeling like that of sea-sickness. Had we taken 
in with us two or three hundred Fellahs, and disposed 
them in long lines down the aisles with torches in their 
hands, we might possibly have formed a tolerable 
conception of those stupendous / As it was, 
our few small lights suggested the iden of glowworms 
moving in darkness through infinite space. 

‘What inspired the Egyptians with a fondness for 
such localities, it is hard to say. There was certainly 
something sublime in their habit of mind; but then it 
is equally clear, that when they visited these subter- 


eased | raneous tombs, the air could not have been so offensive 


or pestiferous as it is at present. The change was 
evidently brought about by some accidental conflagra- 
tion, which might at any moment be repeated; for in 
all the vaults and chambers of the interior, linen, 
cotton, palm-leaves, dry as tinder, are profusely scat- 
tered on all sides, ready to be ignited by the first 
chance spark that may fall among them. In this case, 
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the whole would instantancously be in a blaze, and the 
effuvia issuing from such a mass, with innumerable 
mummies of men, women, and crocodiles, broiling, 
be more easily i than 
would be impossible. Every soul in the cavern wal 
be overtaken by immediate death; and it would then, 
perhaps, be centuries before the people of Maabde 
would again resume courage to act as guides. Here 
and there the bodies of those who had fallen in the 
attempt to explore the place, present themselves as 
startling mementos to future travellers. Vere, as we 
crawled along, put his hand on the face of one of these 
victims. The bats were innumerable; and, striking 
against us in their flight, attempted to crawl down 
our breasts, or up under our Fez-caps. I once or 
twice put the point of my thumb or finger into the 
mouths of those which had fallen to the earth; for I 
should observe, that the passage at length contracted, 
and became so low, that we were forced to creep along 
on our hands and knees. 

‘While I was pleasing myself with the idea that I 
should soon be in the adyton, where, in the midst of 
crocodiles, red-haired girls were sacrificed to Typhon, 
I felt suddenly a strange swelling of the heart, like 
that which in some circumstances is said to precede 
death: my breathing became obstructed, and dark- 
ness came over my eyes, so that I could not clearly 
distinguish the candle I carried in one of my own 
hands. . .. - On reaching the mouth, the guide 
threw himself on "the sand, while I sat in a state of 
stupor for nearly half an hour. Some time after, our 
friends returned, bringing along with them mummies 
of crocodiles. They were covered with dirt, soot, and 
sweat, but did not appear to have suffered particularly 
from the effects of malaria. . . The Arabs now 
volunteered to enter a second time, to bring out other 


|| overcame my better feelings.’ 


mummies, among which was one of a red-haired girl, 
| unquestionably the most hideous relic of mortality I 
ever beheld. It was naked to the waist; the stomach 
and abdomen were pitted in; the skin was black; and 
|the head, loosened by time, "shook in the socket, and 
medion round, trembling and grinning, at the least 
motion. My disgust and horror combined to inspire 
|me with regret for having thus rifled the tomb. I 
could not take the fearful mummy along with me into 
my boat ; the Arabs refused to restore it to its resting- 
| place; and, therefore, not knowing what better to do, 
| Llaid it gently on the sand of the desert, where, if the 
thing were practicable, it was devoured by the half- 
famished hyznas, to which nothing that can possibly 
be eaten comes amiss. I have often since then been 
haunted by the image of that girl, who had slumbered 
quietly in her tomb for 2000 years, till disturbed by 
my Frankish curiosity. How I came to yield to this 
morbid sentiment is more than I can explain, since, 
on all other occasions, I had resisted its influence. 
Possibly, the wish to possess a red-haired mummy— 
remembering, as I did, the tradition that such persons 
were habitually sacrificed to the principle of evil— 
When St John was 
sufficiently well to walk, the Arabs took up the cro- 
codiles, and putting them on their heads, the whole 
party, apa one and native, marched towards the boats, 
| a strange procession. 

The Nile, on which they embarked, has of course 
the power of raising any amount of enthusiasm in our 
excitable ania.” ‘The Nile seems a mighty epic to 
me, gushing forth in darkness amid lands unknown, 
then emerging with its blue waters into the light of 
| history, and reflecting as it flows innumerable monu- 
ments, replete with s ing grandeur, and ancient 
almost as the globe itself, creating, by slow deposits, a 
whole country as it advances towards the sea, and 


case, 


exciting through countless ages a gratitude and an 
admiration which habitually degenerated into idolatry. 
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The sky, also, which everywhere hangs enamoured over 
this mighty river, suggests to my fancy ideas too lovely 
to be invested with language.. Clouds, no doubt, have 
their charms, especially when, blushing with crimson, 
and suffused with golden light, they pile themselves up 
in the Orient, to witness and accompany the birth of day, 
or spread themselves like a gorgeous funcreal-pall over 
its death-like descent into the west. But give me a sky 
of unstained blue, which rises in infinite altitude over 
the earth, the image of eternal purity, through which 
the sun travels daily like a god, with not a vapour to 
intercept one of his rays in its descent towards the 
habitations of man. Here, indeed, there is no variety. 
Day after day, the morning breaks with unsullied 
brilliance, and the same immitigable glory accompanies 
its close. It is a serene monotony, productive of ever- 

varying reflections—a calm suggestive of unspeakable 
delight, a beauty resulting from unity, which fills the 
soul with infinite yearnings after eternal beatitude.’ 
The superstitions of the river are singular. One of 
them relates to a certain Sheik Said, who is supposed 
to preside over the destinies of its mariners. ‘In- 
spired with this belief, every sailor who passes up or 
down the river, however scanty may be his means, 
casts into the water a small offering of bread for 
Sheik Said. Superstition is not logical; the pious 
Arabs, therefore, perceive no contradiction ‘in attribut- 
ing to the spirit of the derwish unity and multitude. 
They believe, in defiance of metaphysics, that his soul, 
descending into the river, infuses itself into a number 
of little fishes, which, as the bread floats miraculously 
towards the shore, ascend, put their heads above water, 
and eat it. Thus refreshed, the material soul of 
Sheik Said returns to his tomb, and there, brooding 
over the events of his mortal life, and the attributes 
and perfections of God, continues from age to age 

plunged in immeasurable felicity.’ There is another 
Sheik Haridi, whose tomb among the rocks is haunted 
by a great serpent, said to come every day to devour the 
offerings left for him by the pious mariners. While 
looking for this tomb, St John met with rather a 
hazardous adventure. ‘ We crossed the gap, and there 
found a path not more than nine inches wide, running 
out along the face of the cliffs, round a bluff projection 
which beetled out for 150 feet overhead. [I still 
tremble as I recall to mind that dreadful place. Ob- 
serving that it led to a grotto cut in the rock, about 250 
feet above the Valley, and imagining this might be the 
retreat of the serpent, I determined, if possible, to 
reach it. Suliman, with superstitious eagerness, took 
the lead. The path, narrow as it was, had been ren- 
dered more perilous by the action of the sun and air, 
which had crumbled it away in several places, so that 
there was scarcely anything on which to rest the foot. 
At our departure from the semi-cone, we ran, of 
course, no danger, but ere we had advanced twenty 
paces, the depth beneath us had increased to 60 or 70 
feet: we were compelled to move cautiously, with our 
faces against the perpendicular cliff, holding by little 
unevennesses or projections of the rock, the difficulty and 
the peril augmenting every moment. The eold perspira- 
tion now bursts over my whole as I remember 
my sensations. When I looked down between my feet, 
and beheld the tremendous height beneath, my head 
became giddy in an instant; and to this hour it is 
inexplicable to me how I did not immediately let go 
my hold, and tumble backwards. Suliman was about 
two paces in advance, and not to frighten him, I 
made no allusion to the hideous depth, but observed 
quietly, that I thought we had better return, to which 
he very readily assented. We therefore began to make 
our way back, my fingers clutching the rock convul- 
sively, and my brain whirling with terror. I recollect 
distinctly, that at one point of our retreat the rocks 
seemed to have grown more friable, as little bits came 
off in my hand: but I dug my nails into it till the 
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blood almost came, and in this fashion worked my 
way back, until I stood once more on the summit of 
the semi-cone, with much the same feelings that a man 
gets out of a mortar just about to explode.’ 
But almost every page would furnish a quotation, 
and our space is scanty. We conclude, therefore, by 
way of a striking wind-up, with a storm, and advise 
the reader to go to the book itself, where he will find 
abundant materials as good as the above, and in such 
variety as to be adapted for all moods of thought. ‘ It 
was getting towards evening, the sun lay obscured 
behind a thick curtain of vapour, and along the edge 
of the horizon for miles stretched a blood-red belt, 
reposing on mountains of black clouds, and pressed 
down, as it were, and narrowed by dense masses of the 
same colour from above. The air, where we stood, 
seemed to have lost all motion; there was a hush, a 
stillness, a silence, which we felt to be painful. Once 
or twice I fancied here and t over the crimson 
slight evanescent coruscations of blue and 
phenomena which indicate the approach of 
Simim. The pleasure I experienced in gazing at this 
stupendous panorama, unrolled before us by nature, 
was mixed with awe. It seemed as if the natural 
course of things were about to receive some great and 
sudden shock. As it happened, there were no villages 
near, or dwellings of any kind. At intervals, a few 
scattered palms stood up against the sky, their tower- 
ing forms relieved strangely against its startling colours. 
Presently, a low murmur, suggesting extreme remote- 
ness, was heard in the west, as if a great army were 
roaching the Valley under cover of those fuliginous 
exhalations Every moment the sound i in 
loudness, until at length our ears were smitten by the 
full roar of the hurricane. But the wind did not come 
alone. To our eyes, it seemed to have lifted up the 
whole Libyan desert, and to have hurled it in vast 
clouds into the sky. No phenomenon in nature ever 
appeured more grand to me. Sometimes the surging 
sand-clouds suggested the idea of a whole continent on 
fire, with its smoke ascending in stifling and immeasur- 
able masses to heaven, an idea which was strengthened 
by streams of red light bursting here and there through 
the gloom, and imparting to the sandy particles, hurled 
aloft, rolling and fluctuating in the air, the ap 
of flame. In a few moments, we were involved in the 
driving sand, which, entering our mouths, nostrils, ears, 
and eyes, excited sensations indescribably painful. We 
had by this time retreated to the river's bank, where, 
throwing our cloaks over our heads, we sat down in 
the lea of a sheltering ledge to let the storm pass.’ 


INSTRUCTION AMONG SAILORS. 


Some time ago, when a Prussian merchant-vessel touched 
at Greenock, it was found, from a circumstance which 
occurred, that every sailor on board could read and write; 
not one required to sign with a mark for his name. This was 
deemed to be a somewhat remarkable instance of scholar- 
ship, comparing it with the unfortunately too common 
deficiencies of English sailors; and it is of course only 
accounted fap by the fact, that in Prussia, elementary 
education is compulsory, while in our own country, the 
education of a child is very much a matter of chance 
This incident respecting the educated Prussians has been 
called to our mind by the perusal of a report in the Times 
newspaper (Nov. 9), relative to the degree of instruction 
by the commanders and mates of vessels in the 
district of Teignmouth and South Shields. The following 
passage in the report is worth noting :—*‘ Since the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, and the increase of foreign vessels 
in our port, one circumstance has attracted the attention 
of observant persons—namely, the superiority of masters 
of vessels belonging to the northern parts of Europe— 
Sweden and Norway in especial—in point of mercantile 
ability, as compared with our men, There is hardly a 
common seaman that comes from those countries but has a 


tolerable acquaintance with the English language, the rate of 
Exchanges, &c., and is enabled to conduct his own business 
without the intervention of an interpreter. As compared 


burden is met with who can talk any 
language but his own; and as to our seamen, with the 
hearty contempt they have for “them there foreigners” 
such a thing is out of the question. It is a great draw- 
back, and the cause of a thousand embarrassments in 
foreign ports.’ 

It cannot be doubted, that the competition which now 
takes place between British and foreign shipping, will 
speedily be the means of putting our masters of vessels 
on their mettle, and of improving the character and posi- 
tion of sailors in various ways. But, meanwhile, what a 
scandal is the general deficiency of the merest elements 
of education in the humbler departments of the mercantile 
marine! 


THE FEAR AND THE HOPE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
My thoughts within me grow at times so high, 
That, looking at them ’twixt the earth and sky, 
They dazzle me with glow of green and gold: 
Thus ripe fruits hang i’ the sun 
On haughty walls, unwon 
By longing little hands, that pine their sweets to hold! 


Is, then, the stature of my mind so low, 
That I can never hope to reach the show 
Imagination forms of fruitage fine, 
Which gleams before the eye 
Of thought, too far and high 
To come within a grasp so weak and dwarfed as mine? 


After long hours of pain, when Love seems lost 
In swampy selfishness, and Hope is tossed 
About wild waves that lend no rock to rest on; 
Then suddenly comes Ease, 
Smoothing the mind’s rough seas, 
Till they are fit for Hope—fair swan!—to build its nest 
on! 


Then, when exempt from physical cares, it is 
Those visions bright approach me, ripe with bliss, 
Singing glad Yea-words, fraught with Hope, that make 
Each sublunary care 
A bubble of the air, 


Whilst momentary ease a lasting shape doth take. 


O Hope, fair Hope! deceiving Hope! but still 
Consoling Hope, I would not have aught chill 
Thy warm tides in my soul; but, when I sought them 
And found them, prize them well : 
Dear are the tales they tell 
Of apples—sour in May, that sweeten ere ‘tis autumn. 


BANYAN-TREE OF CEYLON. 


The finest specimen of this noble tree in Ceylon is at 
Mount Lavinia, seven miles distant from Colombo. Two 


have been trained like the stays of a ship, so as not to 


beautiful vistas of cocoa-palms seen through its numerous 
pillar-like stems. It throws a shadow at noon over four 
acres of ground.— Dublin University Magazine, 
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roads run through its stems: some of its fibrous shoots | 
intercept the road; while others hang half-way down, with | 
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